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THE VENETIAN GIRL. 
The sun was shining beautifully one summer 
evening, as if he bade a sparkling farewell to a 


world which he had made happy. It seemed 
also by his looks as if he promised to make his 
appearance again a but there was, at 
“times, a deep-breathing western wind; and 
dark purple clouds came up here and there, like 
gorgeous waiters ona funeral. The children 
in a village not far from the metropolis were 
playing, however, on the green, content with 
the brightness of the moment, when they saw a 
female approaching, who instantly gathered 
them about her by the singularity of her dress. 
Itwas not very extraodinary ;.but any difference 
from the usual apparel of their country-women 
appeared so to them; and crying out, “A 
French girl, a French girl!” they ran upto her, 


self upon a bench that was fixed between two 
elms, and for a moment leaned her head against 
one of them, as if faint with walking. But she 
raised it speedily, and smiled with great com- 
Placence on the rude urchins. She had a 
bodice and petticoat on of different colors, and 
a handkerchief tied neatly about her head with 
the point behind. On her hands were gloves 
without fingers; and she wore about her neck 
4 guitar, upon the strings of which one of her 
hands rested. The children thought her very 
handsome. Any one else would also have 
thought her very ill; but they saw nothing in 
her but a good-natured looking foreigner and a 
guitar, and they asked her to play. * * * By this 
time the usher came up, and addressed her in 
French; but she only understood a word here 
and there. He then spoke Latin, and she re- 
peated one or two of his words, as if they were 
familiar to her. “She is an Italian,” said he, 
looking round with good-natured importance. 
* *° * But her voice trembled, as she 
Went on, * * * * “J have heard my poor 
cousin Montague sing those very lines,” said 
the boy who prevented her from playing. 
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and stood looking and talking. She seated her- jb 





“Montague,” repeated the stran- 
ger very plainly, but turning 
paler and fainter. She put one 
of her hands, in turn, upon the 
boy’s, affectionately, and point- 
ed towards the spot where the 
church was. “Yes, yes,” cried 
the boy ; “why, she knew my 
cousin ;—she must have known 
= him in Venice.” “TI told you,” 

“=; said the usher, “She was an 
: Italian.” “Help her to my 
- aunt’s,” continued the youth; 
“S “she'll understand her:—lean 
upon me, miss;” and he re- 
peated the last word without 
his former hesitation. 

Only a few boys followed her 
to the door, the rest having been 
~ awed away bythe usher. As 
y soon as the stranger entered the 
and saw an elderly lady, 
who received her kindly, she ex- 
claimed, “La Signora Madre,” 
Ap and fell in a swoon at her feet. 

@~ She was taken to bed, and at- 
> tended with the utmost care by 
her hostess, who would not suf- 

fer her to talk till she had had 
She merely heard 

=< enough to find out that the 
stranger had known her son in 
Italy ; and she was thrown into 
a painful state of guessing by 
the poor girl’s eyes, which fol- 
lowed her about the room till she fairly came 
up and closed them. “Obedient! Obedient!” 
said the patient; “obedient in every thing; 
only the signora will let me kiss her hand ;” 
and, taking it with her own trembling one, she 
laid her cheek upon it; and it staid there till 
she dropped asleep for weariness. * * * 

When the stranger awoke, the secret was ex- 
plained; and if the mind of her hostess was 
relieved, it was only the more touched with 
pity, and, indeed, moved with respect and admi- 
ration. The dying girl (for she was evidently 
dying, and happy at the thought of it) was the 
niece of an humble tradesman in Venice, at 
whose house young Montague, who was a 
gentleman of small fortune, had lodged, and 
fallen sick in his travels. She was a lively, 
good-natured girl, whom he used to hear co- 
quetting and playing the guitar with her neigh- 
ors; and 
her considerate and hushing gravity struck him 


oy 


whenever she entered his room. One day he 
heard no more coquetting, nor even the guitar. 


He asked the reason, when she came to give 
him some drink; and she said she had heard 
him mention some noise that disturbed him. 
“But you do not call your voice and your music 
a noise,” said he, “do you, Rosaura? I hope 


not, for I had expected it would give me double 
strength to get rid of this fever and reach home.” 
Rosaura turned pale, and let the patient intoa 
secret; but what surprised and delighted him 
was, that she played her guitar nearly as often 
as before, and sung too, only less sprightly airs. 
“You get better and better, signor,” said she, 
“every day; and your mother will see you and 
I hope you will tell her what a good 
doctor you had.” “The best in the world,” cried 
he, as he sat up in bed: he put his arm round 
her waist, and kissed her. ‘He begged my 
pardon,” said the poor girl, “as I was hastening 
out of the room, and hoped I should not construe 
his warmth into impertinence; and to hear him 
talk so to me, who used to fear what he might 


be happy. 





think of myself—it made me stand in the pas- 


it was greatly on this account, that 


sage, and lean my head against the wall, and 
weep such bitter and yet such sweet tears! 
But he did not hear me:—no, madam, he did 
not know, indeed, how much I—how much I—” 
“Loved him, child,” interrupted Mrs. Mon- 
tague; “you have a right to say so; and I 
wish he had been alive to say so much to you 
himself.” “ Oh,” said the dying girl, her tears 
flowing away, “this is too great a happiness 
for me, to hear his own mother talking so.” 
And again she lays her weak head upon the 
lady’s hand. The latter would have pursuaded 
her to sleep again, but she said she could not 
for joy; “for V’ll tell you, madam,” continued 
she; “I do not believe you'll think it foolish, 
for something very grave at my heart tells me 
it is not so; but I have had a long thought,” 
(and her voice and look grew somewhat more 
exalted as she spoke), “which has supported 
me, through much toil and many disagreeable 
things, to this country and this place; and I 
will tell you what it is, and now it came into my 
mind. I received this letter from your son.” 
Here she drew out a paper, which, though 
earefully wrapped up in several others, was 
much worn at the sides. It was dated from the 
village, and ran thus:—“'Ihis comes from the 
Englishman whom Rosaura nursed so kindly at 
Venice. She will be sorry to hear that her 
kindness was in vain, for he is dying; and he 
sometimes fears, that her sorrow will be still 
greater than he could wish it to be. But marry 
one of your kind countrymen, my good girl; 
for all must love Rosaura who know her. If it 
shall be my lot ever to meet her in heaven, I 
will thank her as a blessed tongue only can.” 
“As soon as I read this letter, madam, and what 
he said about heaven, it flashed into my head, 
that, though I did not deserve him on earth, I 
might, perhaps, by trying and patience, deserve 
to be joined with him in heaven, where there is 
no distinction of persons. My uncle was 
pleased to see me become a religious pilgrim; 
but he knew as little of the contract as I; and 
I found that I could earn my way to England 
better, and quite as religiously, by playing my 
guitar, which was also more independent; and 
I had often heard yourson talk of independence 
and freedom, and commend me for doing what 
he was pleased to call so much kindness to 
others. So I played my gaitar from Venice all 
the way to England; and all that I earned by 
itI gave away to the poor, keeping enough to 
procure me lodging. I lived on bread and water, 
and used to weep happy tears over it, because 
I looked up to heaven, and thought he might 
see me. So, playing and giving alms in this 
manner, I arrived in the neighborhood of your 
beloved village, where I fell sick for a while, 
and was very kindly treated in an outhouse; 
though the people, I thought, seemed to look 
strange and afraid on this crucifix.—though 
your son never did,—but he taught me to think 
kindly of every body, and hope the best, and 
leave every thing, except our own endeavors, 
to Heaven. I fell sick, madam, because I found 
for certain that the Signor Montague was dead, 
albeit I had no hope that he was alive.” She 
stopped a while for breath, for she was growing 
weaker and weaker; and her hostess would 
fain have had her keep silence ; but she pressed 
her hand as well as she might, and prayed with 
such a patient panting of voice to be allowed 
to go on, that she was. She smiled beautifully, 
and resumed :—“ So when—so, when I got my 
strength a little again, I walked on, and came 
to the beloved village ; and I saw the beautiful 
white church spire in the trees; and then I 
knew where his body slept; and I thought some 





looking towards the church, as it now does; 
and death is upon me, even now; but lift’me a 
little higher on the pillows, dear lady, that I 
may see the green ground of the hill.” 

She was raised up as she wished, and, after 
looking a while with a placid feebleness at the 
hill, said, in a very low voice, “ Say one prayer 
for me, dear Jady, and if it be not too proud in 
me, call me in it your daughler.”. The mother 
of her beloved summoned up a grave and earnest 
voice, as well as she might, and knelt, and said, 
“QO heavenly Father of us all, who, in the 
midst of thy manifold and merciful bounties, 
bringest us into strong passes of anguish, which, 
nevertheless, thou enablest us to go through, 
look down, we beceech thee, upon this thy 
young and innocent servant, the daughter, that 
might have been, of my heart, and enable her 
spirit to pass through the struggling bonds of 
mortality and be gathered into thy rest with 
those we love:—do, dear and great God, of thy 
infinite mercy ; for we are poor, weak creatures, 
both young and old.” Here her voice melted 
away into a breathing tearfulness; and after 
remaining on her knees a moment, she rose, 
and looked upon. the bed, and saw that the 
weary, smiling one was no more. 

Leisure Hours.) Tux Inpicaror, 


Atloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


AUTUMN. 


We have again arrived at the season, at 
which the fallen leaves, which we see around 
us, remind us of the decay of nature. A little 
while ago, the forests were green and beautiful, 
and, seemed all life, with the voices of the 
feathery tribe which pealed forth notes of joy 
and gladness. But now the trees are stripped 
of their foliage, and stand bleak and desolate, 
before the gaze, with none of their recent glory. 
The birds have departed to more genial climes, 
and to the eye there comes no pleasing prospect, 
and to the ear no melodious sound. Itis Au- 
tumn. Come, let us ponder on this great 
change in the inanimate creation and seek to 
draw from it the instruction which it affords. 

And how can we look now upon the withered 
grass—the tender plant—the tree of earlier 
growth and the giant oak, without being re- 
minded of our own decay. All, by their ap- 
pearance, speak but of death and destruction. 
And, though we know that ere long, they will 
again revive and resume their former splendor, 
yet, for the present, as we behold them, they 
bring but sadness to the mind, in its moments 
of contemplation. 

We know that in a few months, all will be 
clothed in the verdure of spring, and be beauti- 
ful to the view once more. But whence the 
evidence of this? Is it inthat faded stalk which 
so proudly lifted its head to heaven, but which is 
now cast down, or in that stately tree which 
yet towers so much above its fellows, yet with- 
out a covering for its limbs and branches—itself 
a picture of departed grandeur? Nay! It is 
not in these but in nature, which, in the past 
six thousand years, has ever been the same, and 
which, we feel, will be the same, while earth 
endures. In the variations of the seasons, it 














has changed the beauty of the forest to desola- 
tion, and again brought forth anew, the happy 
and cheering prospect which it took away. And 
because it has done so, we rest assured that 
so it will do with the vision which is now pre- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Yrighter and more cheerful, when the cold 
winds have ceased, and gentle and genial 
zephyrs began afresh to fan the face of sur- 
rounding objects. 

But this annual repose of nature comes to us 
filled with meaning which we may not thurst 
aside. It, as already said, tells us of the tomb. 
Man’s existence here is not for ever, vor yet for 
many years. “ Weare passing away” is writ- 
ten on every hand in letters which the eye 
cannot avoid. And when nature seems full of 
desolation, especially is his certain doom brought 
most vividly to mind. As the leaves fall, and 
are buried from sight in the earth, so do we, 
one by one, drop down, on our pilgrimage, and 
sink away beneath the dust which forms our bed 
and covering. And oh! how full of darkness 
and sorrow would be our lot, if we felt that a 
repose like this would never change—that our 
dust, mingling with that of earth, would not 
come forth re-animated, at the last day, when 
the earth shall roll from its axis and vanish from 
the Universe. But we have a nobler destiny. 
We are not for time, but for eternity. Autumn 
may speak to us of death, but the Spring comes 
on apace to tell us that it is not lasting. So, 
when we turn our thoughts from the things of 
earth, let them pass beyond the grave and enter 
heaven. And, as we live, let our actions show, 
that we have in view the new existence to which 
we shall awake hereafter—that when our 
Autumnal rest is past, clothed in the spiritual 
garments of the just, we may dwell, immortal, 
in that joyous land, where leaves never fall and 
flowers never fade, but where all is as the 
freshness of Spring and Summer, forever with- 
out change, beautiful, grand and peaceful. 

New York, October 25, 1851. We 





Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS.’ 
NO. VIII. 


It is a damp, foggy morning, but I have been 
out for my morning walk in spite of the chilli- 
ness. 

As I crossed the road which leads toward the 
centre of the town, I thought to myself “TI 
wonder if I shall find any thing to-day worth 
telling my young friends who read the Youth’s 
Companion?” And then I pictured to myself 
those friends to whom I have so often written, 

et have never seen. Were | a fairy, thought 

, Ll would wave a magic wand and summon 
them before me, this very moment, what a host 
would come! How differently they would look, 
and act, and feel! What sparkling black eyes 
there would be, and what pretty blue ones,— 
what tall, stout looking boys, and what sickly, 
delicate ones would be there —what bouncing, 
rosy-cheeked girls, and what fairy-like, tiny, 
little ones! What a deal of time it would take 
to speak to each of you, only that fairies can do 
such things wondrous quick and easy! How 
boldly and roughly some of you would speak 
‘up, and with what timid, musical voices others 
would answer to my greeting. Some of you 
would look neat and tidy, and others filthy and 
disgusting ; for fairies don’t give any time to 
put on Sunday’coats, or clean, white aprons, 
not even enough to brush your hair, or wash 
your hands; so if your hands and faces are not 
clean at this present moment, I advise youto go 
at once and make yourself neat, and if no fairy 
comes to spirit you away, you will be more 
agreeable to the friends around you; and much 
more interesting to me, forI do not wish any 
body to read what I write with soiled hands 
and uncombed hair. “ Aunt Fanny” is a little 
old-maidish, and couldn’t kiss a dirty face ; and 
she knows no one of you is too poor to obtain 
clean water anda comb. There are such in 
the crowded alleys of European cities, but they 
do not read the Youth’s Companion, nor any 
thing else, poor things! 

While these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, I had turned into a quiet street, where 
1 should not be likely to meet any remarkable 
adventures, so I had leisure to commune still 
longer with my invisible friends, I remembered 
that though [ was not a fairy, and indeed not 
the least in the world like a fairy, (being 5 feet 
seven inches high,) yet that there was within 
me something extremely similar to fairy power, 
which can carry me into far-off lands and give 
me eyes to see what is going on there. We 








call it imagination, but in fact it strongly re-| it on this account, although the small perch are 


sembles the seven-league-boots Tom Thumb 
wore, and in which he strode off with such 
marvellous rapidity. While I sit in my own 
rocking-chair at home, I can go with its help to 
Europe, and Asia, and Africa ; nay, even visit 
Jupiter and Saturn, and the far-away Uranus, 
and come back again, no more tired than Tom 
Thumb was with his travels. Such a journey 
Iam now making to you, dear readers, and [ 
must go over large distences to find you. Some 
I see by the letters published in the Companion, 
are living in the beautiful woodlands of Maine, 
where the old forest trees are yet lifting their 
stately heads towards the sky, untouched by 
the woodman’s axe, which will ere long be 
ringing their death-knells, with sharp, ringing 
notes; others are among the hills and valleys 
of the stern “old granite state ;” fresh, green 
hills, and lovely vallies they are, too. Elisa F. 
Park, Windham, N. H. says “she hopes Aunt 
Fanny will contmue to write for the Youth’s 
Companion.” Dear Miss Elisa Park, [ am very 
much obliged to you, and am very much pleased 
to know you like my scribblings. I have drawn 
a picture of you with my fairy pencil, and it 
represents you as astout, good-natured, healthy 
lassie, helping your mother to wash, and bake, 
and sweep, till your cheeks glow with bright 
roses. That you have excellent taste, is evident 
from your commendation of Aunt Fanny’s let- 
ters, and I hope you still continue to regard 
them with complacency. If you ever come this 
way, Miss Elisa Park, do call and see Aunt 
Fanny; she will be delighted to have a chat 
with you, and to show you all that is worth see- 
ing abouther house. Others of you, my readers, 
have quiet homes amidst Vermont’s romantic 
scenery; others in the busy, little, manufac- 
turing States of Connecticut and Rhode Island ; 
others in the fair, wide vallies of our western 
territory ; and others still, beneath the sunny 
and perfumed atmosphere of the distant south. 
They are now reveling in sunlight and flowers, 
while we of the north wrap our blanket shawls 
close about us, to keep out the cold frosty air. 
Oh, yes, into how many homes must I go to find 

ou all! The Youth’s Companion is in the 

ome of elegance and ease, and also in the 
home of penury and toil—in the home where 
peace folds her soft wing, and the home where 
discord, and pride, and passion reign—the home 
where morning and evening the voice of prayer 
is heard, and the home where no divine blessing 
is invoked, but where instead of prayer is heard 
loud and shrill the oath, and angry and abusive 
epithets. Oh, that I could carry into each of 
these homes a blessing, and infuse into the 
hearts of each of my readers, the pure and 
gentle spirit of love—love to God, and love to 
man! 

So thinking, I reached my home, which is a 
house shaded by noble elms, that hang protect- 
ingly over the roof, and make sweet music 
through the long summer-days—music too of a 
sterner kind through the long, winter-nights. 
Jack Frost has touched them now, and the 
leaves are fading and will soon be gone. Beau- 
tiful they have been in their season; and they 
deserve a kind thought, and grateful word, as 
they pass away on the autumn winds. 

My morning this time has no story to it, only 
fancies ; fleeting perchance foolish fancies, yet 
such as they are receive them, kindly from your 
old friend and correspondent. Aunt Fanny. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES.—NO. 6, 
THE PERCH. 


This is a small fish. seldom exceeding nine 
pounds in weight. It isa very beautiful fish, 
and fully equals the most showy of the inhabi- 
tants of any ocean or river. The back is of a 
fine green tint, resembling the most brilliant 
emerald; this green color is divided by five 
broad stripes. The under part of the body is 
of the color of the opal, and the fins are of a 
brilliant red ; thus a harmonous blending of the 
most elegant tints are combined to render this 
native of the briny element, a most attractive 
object to witness. The flesh is much esteemed 
for food, and is considered a great delicacy by 
epicures. It has, as a means of defence, spiny 
fins, which it erects at the approach of an ene- 
my, and it is said that the pike even will avoid 


the most tempting bait which can be offered to 
that fish. 

The Perch is a gregarious fish, that is, they 
go in flocks or herds, and are caught in great 
quantities when they are passing from one 
place to another. They are remarkably tena- 
cious of life, and it is said that they have been 
carried over sixty miles in straw, and still lived 
after the journey. This little fish is fond of 
deep holes, and gentle streams ; it is very easily 
caught, being so voracious, and such an “ eager 
biter,” that an angler may be sure of taking the 
whole shoal if he wishes, as they will bite as 
long as any thing is offered them. Thus you 
see, my little friends, it suffers the loss of its 
life, because, it is so extremely greedy. 


THE MACKEREL. 


I will now tell you something about a fish 
which is so common an article of food, that you 
have probably both seen and eaten of its flesh 
frequently. 

I allude tothe Mackerel. This is a beautiful 
fish and when fresh is very remarkable for the 
brilliancy of its tints. In the water, it appears 
of a golden hue, but its colors soon grow dim 
after it is taker from its watery home. When 
these tints begin to grow dim and lose their 
brightness in the daylight, the night reveals 
them with the most astonishing brilliancy. This 
fish emits a phosphoire light when first taken 
from the sea, and one writer says that a sailor 
mentioned to him that on a dark night he could 
see to read by the light emitted from a number 
of them lying together. It is a very tender fish 
and soon dies after being caught, and is often 
killed by striking the net spread to catch it. 
It is sometimes taken by means of bits of red 
cloth attached to a hook. It is very fond of 
bright colors and is frequently lured by means 
of them to its destruction. 

There are very extensive mackerel fisheries 
in our country, and in England, where they 
constitute an extensive branch of commerce as 
they are much esteemed for food. They are 
an extremely voracious fish, and will catch at 
almost any thing held out to them. It is said 
that their voracity is so extremely great, that a 
whole shoal of herrings have often been eaten 
or driven off by one mackerel. EstTE.ue. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE DAHLIAS. 


On their way to school, many a little boy and 
girl passes my window, and I can often catch 
glimpses of character, which are of use to my- 
self; and I trust the one I am about to write, 
may benefit those who may read the “Com- 
panion,” as it is for that welcome little messen- 
ger that I have described the scene. 

Among the number is Eddie Kendrick, a 
noble-spirited, good humored, and industrous 
boy. He is beloved by all his play-fellows, and 
whenever there is trouble among them, Eddie 
is always the one who can judge rightly of the 
affair, and state the matter satisfactorily. Not 
only is he a favorite among the pupils, but his 
attention and goodness, win also the confidence 
and affection of the master, who is pleased to 
have in his school, so excellent an example for 
the others to imitate. 

As my garden is quite near the side-walk, 
the children are often tempted to put their hands 
over the stone wall, and gather some of the 
flowers within their reach; but I am happy to 
be able to say, that never but once did I see any 
one actually do so; and then the boy obeyed so 
promptly the dictates of his conscience, and the 
advise of his friend, that I was gladI had 
caught so pleasant a glimpse of the little boy’s 
character. 

It was Wednesday afternoon; and from the 
school-house on the hill, issued a merry group 
of children. Fora few minutes they stopped 
on the door-step to arrange their plans for the 
afternoon, and then they separated. 

Isat by my closed blinds and peeped out, 
attracted by the conversation I could distinctly 
hear below. I saw Eddie, and Ned Hammond, 
standing by the garden wall and the hand of Ned 
reached out for some dahlias ; and this is what 
he said :— 

“ Now Eddie, why can’t you let me pick first 
this one variegated one? There are so many 





like it, that Miss G. will not miss it; and [ do 


———_____| 


so want to cary it home to Willie who is sick 

_“ Then go in and ask her for it,” replied Ej 
die. “TI presume she would give you a boque 
of many kinds of flowers, if she knew they wer 
to be given to a sick person, for she is a very 
good, kind young lady, and has often sent my 
mother flowers.” 

“Oh TI don’t know her well enough for that4 
returned Ned, “ but then I do know itis wron, 
to take any thing belonging to another, withoy 
leave, so I will not stay longer near such beay. 
tiful tempting things.” Away he ran aftey 
Eddie who had walked on a few steps, and told 
him he felt a great deal happier for the self! 
denial, and escape from sin. 

After tea that afternoon, I arranged as bright 
and pretty a boquet as I could, and carried it to 
Ned Hammond’s, I found him at home, and 
when his eye first fell upon the flowers, his 
cheek flushed, and his lids dropped a moment ; 


but when the consciousness of his right deter. , 


mination in the end, came to his mind, he smiled, 
= asked if they were for his little sick bro. 
er. 
I told him they were for him to give to whom 
he chose, and the accompanying note would 
explain why they were brought. 
Ned, I say that Ned Hammond, is now as 
great a favorite with pupil and teacher, as js 
Eddie Kendrick ! 


= Morality. — 


A SHORT STORY. — 


When Mary and I were married, (says Grant 
Thorburn,) we were young and foolish, for we 
had nothing to be married with; but Mary was 
delicate, and I thought I could take care of her 
best. I knew I had a strong arm and a brave 
heart to depend upon. 

We rented a chamber and went to house- 
keeping. We got together a little furniture— 
a table, bedstead, dishes; but our money failed 
us before we bought the chairs. I told Mary 
she must turn up a tub; for I could not ran in 
debt. No, no. It was not long before our 
rich neighbor, Mrs. M., found us out, and kind- 
ly enough she supplied us half a dozen chairs, 
added to our store. They were old ones to be 
sure, but answered just as well for us. I shall 
never forget the new face those chairs put upon 
our snug quarters—they never looked just right 
before. The tables have turned with Mrs. M. 
and me. Now she has become a poor widow; 
“but she shall never want while I have any 
thing, never!” cried the old man, with a beam- 
ing face, “I shall never forget those old chairs.” 

Ah, now the secret was out! It was the 
interest of the old chairs which maintained the 
poor widow. She was living on the interest 
and compound inf@rest of a little friendly act 
done years before, and it sufficed for herself 
and her daughter, 

How beautiful it is to see how God blesses 
the operation of his great moral law, “Love 
thy neighbor,” and we should oftener sce it, 
could we look into the hidden paths of life, 
and find that it is not self-interest, nor riches, 
nor fame, that binds heart to heart. The simple 
power of a friendly act can do far more than 
they. Itis these, the friendly acts, the neigh- 
borly kindness, the Christian sympathy of one 
towards another, which rob wealth of its power 
to curse, extract the bitter from sorrow, and 
open wells of gladness in desolate homes. We 
do not always see the golden links shining in 
the chain of human events ; but they are there, 
and happy is he who feels their gentle but 
irresistable influence. 


DON’T STAND UPON THE TRACK. 

Have you ever stood, my friend, upon a rail- 
road track, and watched the cars as they ap- 
proached? How stealthily and cat-like they 
creep upon you, until ina moment they ere 
gone. ‘To one standing at some distance, they 
present a different appearance. He is aware 
of their rapid motion, and is amazed at the 
foolhardiness which lingers in their path. Up- 
on philosophical principles this is easily explain- 
ed. Inthe former position, the cars move I! 
the direct line of vision, and the chief notice 
which the eye takes of their approach, is from 
the slow increase of the angle which they sub- 
tend. Inthe latter position, the train moves 














across the line of vision, and in addition to the 
very rapid increase of the angle which it sub- 





tends, the eye marks also the frightful speed 
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sity. But if parents could by any additional . but justice to add, that in the house of this 
and beyond. The inexperienced, nay, the comneiiey or increase of personal exertion, main- Biograp hp. worthy minister I was treated with the greatest 
1g practised eye, therefore, often misjudges of the|tain their own tabie and family altar, they camp gee — ot and the time I spent with 
on danger, and many a sad spectacle has been} should do it for the sake of their little ones. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF J. MACRAE _ is a the green spots in memory’s waste. 
} duced bythe delay of those who thought | However small may be the nest where their er the expiration of this period, it was deem- 
7 5 was A time pose def new fledged offsprings are nurtured, no matter, LOOLONG, ed advisable that I should be placed under the 
; The safest rule, then, my friend, is, “never | if they can only brood over it with their wend A MISSIONARY STUDENT AT BEDFORD, ENGLAND. ariel ar a — J pes and Elliot, of 
4 stand upon the track.” You may stand there | wing. Under the roof of another, the husban +] was born in 0 well village in Chiee, = 5 “ e former of whomI am now 
n many times, and dream of no danger; but in| and father can neither command the respect or near to the sen-const. The name of the village _ ing. 1 expect shortly to stand upon the 
iu some ill-fated moment, the train may wind | exercise the authority which are a —— is Wyyungthone. My parents died when I : — ws bsg > —— Gospel of sal- 
4 around some neighboring curve, and steal sud- | tives ; nor the wife exhibit before those who was very young. Shortly after their decease, y deluded and peris ing countrymen. 
ter denly upon you, and then a little trepidation— | fashion themselves after her model, the full I met witha youth whom I knew, who had Allow me, Christian reader, to ask your prayers, 
ald a slight misstep, a slip of the foot—and we beauty and energy of conjugal and maternal been te Singapore, and win, eeing dikes —or i aut, diligent and humble.’ 
If. shudder to think of your crushed and bleeding example.—Mrs. Sigourney. porn there, pursua ded me to accompany him. | uveline Missionary Magazine. 
" a travelling fhiend, as you <a GE I therefore left my home — peers - ~- ai ee Se ee 
zat Snape, BOW, my Wevelng aed J - | friends and embarked on board a junk boun +17 
to sit quite at your ease in your well-cushioned VIOLATION OF SOLEMN awae for Singapore. After reaching that place, my Religion. 
S pom ——- (with interest, = hope) the a MENTS. : companion left me to shift for myself, in a deso- | ——=————— 
is road Gazette, you are congratulating yoursell,) Not long since, in walking over the various | ate condition, for I had no money, no friends ; 
nt; that you are very cautious and require no such parts of ae of the best conducted lunatic asy- | and no employment. I lingered a the ves- FEELIN G AFTER GOD. 
eT- warning. Still | say with all soberness, “ Don’t | jums of our country, in company with its excel- | se] fora few days, when a relation of mine| The following relation of a heathen’s experi- 
ad, _ — os “ yay oe = lent na gang _—_ — the —s came on board, and took me — = got a| ence before he came to the knowledge of the 
r0- e evils of itfe, erils ¢ = ‘ the order, nay, the elegance of its rooms, and | situation for me in his master’s house, who em- | truth. no onl 
every hand. But there are calamities, which | the kind and cordial manner in which my friend, ployed about fifty China-men as carpenters. I aati phe: rg F page ro eee of : 
om so to speak, move in right lines. Don’t plant Dr. B., the principal manager, was received, we | now began learning the Malay language, which , in an affecting light, but it 
ald yourself in their path and defy them. Don’t} inocked at the door of an apartment, which was || found to be pretty easy. My teachers were shows man’s absolute need of a revelation. It 
stand in their track and disregard them. opened by a tall, elegantly formed lady, of re- |three Chinese youths, who could speak the|was addressed by Sekesa a Bechuana, to a 
as Perhaps at the very last station, you refresh- | fined taste, fancinating manners, and apparently | Malay with great fluency. After I had been in missionary, from whom he had been hearing 
38 ed (as you call it) the inner man with some | of deep piety. My friend introduced me as a |this situation about nine months, my master Sn nals 5 
: strong potation, My friend, if so, you are) Christian minister, and our conversation was of | resolved to send one of his children to England, ce a : . 
oe standing ‘on the track,’ while the great car of} very interesting and delightful character. | in order to obtain a suitable education for him. Your views, O white man, are just what I 
retribution comes thundering on—moving in a Nearly an hour thus passed, when she requested | He wished one of his servants to go with his wanted and sought for before I knew you. 
am right line—approaching with steady and rapid | that we might have, before separation, a short | child, but all refused, because of the cold of the Twelve years ago, I went in the cloudy season, 
= wheels. Will it not bear down and crush | season of prayer: we complied with her request, English climate. At length, after some per- |‘ feed my flock along the Tlotse, among the 
you? : .__|and then bade farewell to each other, probably | suasion, I consented, and embarked in a ship ae Seated upon a rock, in sight of my 
” Perhaps you spend an occasional evening | to meet no more till the last great day. for London. As soon as I got on board, I be- : eep, — myself sad questions—yes, sad 
we with a party of friends, amusing yourself with) 4s we passed to another patient, my conduc- gan to learn the English language, from hearing id L Bares not answer them. The stars, 
ore cards or dice, staking small sums to make the } tor remarked, that the lady we had just left was |it spoken by the sailors; but I found this a ‘ a 10 touched them with his hand? on 
er game interesting. My friend, youare standing | now in a very happy state of convalescence, | difficult task, because the words were so long, poe at pl a do they rest? The waters are not 
We ‘on the track.’ Thousands have stood there} and would probably soon return to her home. | and the difficulty of pronouncing them so great. | Weary, t ey run without ceasing, at night and 
and perished. Don’t wait to hear the pantings | She had been an inmate of the Institution for | I had agreed to return to Singapore with the A ae alike; but where do they stop ? or who 
~ of the iron steed and the rattleing of rushing nearly two years, having been first introduced ship; but, having suffered very much from sea- makes them run thus? The clouds also £0, 
es wheels—but fly from the track, At a safe as an almost hopeless case. I asked him as to | sickness, I resolved to remain in England. After return, and ) in water to the earth. Whence 
led distance, stand and view the wrecks which | the origin of her malady; and learned that it | being in London about two months, { was taken do they arise? Who Sends them? It surely 
ry yon ponderous train will spread before you. was the result of unkind treatment on the part | hy a gentleman to the western parts of Scot-|18 Not the Borokas (rain makers) who gave us 
r Be advised, my friend. It is not always easy | of g clergyman, who had pledged her his troth, | land, as a servant boy. While on our journey the rain—for eed could they make it ? The 
our to know when you are standing on the track, with a view to marriage ; but who suddenly from London to Scotland, we remained three wind—what 1S it? Who brings it or takes it 
ind and yet true it is, that if you stand there, you! broke off the engagement, on discovering that days in Liverpool, where a servant girl taught aags makes it blow, and roar, and frighten 
irs, are indanger. Be vigilant, therefore. Look | her property was less than he at one period had | me the English alphabet. During my residence | 8S‘ Do I know how the corn grows ? _Yes- 
‘he well to the ground on which you plant your supposed it to be. Over his name, his denomi- | in the family of this gentleman, I received les- terday there was not a blade to be seen in my 
xall feet, and forget not for yet these many days, nation, and his residence, let a veil be dranw; | sons occasionally from some of the servants in field. To-day I return and find something. 
pon our parting words, ‘ Don’t stand upon the track.’| there is no doubt but that his conscience, the |the house. After being in this family for two It is very smal] 31 can scarcely see it; but it 
cht —Rail road Gazette. expression of public opinion, and the forebodings | years, I became anxious to learn a trade, that I will grow up likea young man. Who can 
M. ee as to his future account at the bar of God, have | might enjoy more liberty, and earn money to have given it wisdom and power, to produce it ? 
Ws 2 arenta | already inflicted on him no small punishment. | open business in China. Accordingly, I was cm Li buried my face in my hands, Again I 
ny . “ —Watchman and Reflector. apprenticed toa tailor in Cambelton. About| thought within myself and said, we all depart, 
m- ——————————— EE this time, I ——< poe a = was ara Maree it sagen i a 
rs.” 7 soon notice a kind English lady, then re- : t do we go: y hea 
the ILOSPITALITY. : Sabb ath S thoo l. siding in rt bed who Samed me to her anawered, podhage other men live beside us, 
the The stile of social intercourse, established} — ——__ house on Sabbath evening, after coming from and we shall go to them. A second time it 
rest by families and neighborhoods, has a strong the school, offering to read and explain the said, perhaps these men live under the earth, 
act induence on the unfotmed character of children.}| THE BIBLE COMMITTED TO ME- |Bible to me, and especially to tell me about and we shall go to them. But another thought 
self Naturally gregarious, the expansion of the so- MORY Christ. I accepted, with thankful joy, the in-| Tose against it, and said, those men under the 
cial principle gives them pleasure. They re- . vitation so kindly given, for I now felt my need earth—whence come they? "Then my heart 
ses ceive their most vivid impressions through the} You have often heard what God is doing | of an interest in the love of Jesus, and while I) rose and spoke to me, saying, all men do much 
ove senses; and there is a consent of the senses, | among the Nestorians. The village where his | listened to her expositions of Divine truth, I felt evil, and thou also hast done much evil. Woe 
it, in the satisfaction that awaits the coming of a| Spirit has been most wonderfully poured out is | unusual delight. I still vividly remember with | to thee! I recalled many of the wrongs which 
ife, guest. The cheerful preparations which they | called Geog Tapa. The Nestorian pastor ofthe | what feelings I hailed each Sabbath day, with I had done to others, and because of them my 
1es, see—agreeable additions to the table—the put-| church in this place is a pious and devoted man. | its pleasures and privileges. During my resi- | Conscience gnawed me in secret, as I sat alone 
ple ting on of the best robe—the smiling face of the | He is also superintendent of the Sabbath school. | dence with the tailor I received a few lessons |0n the rock. I say, Iwas afraid. { got up 
han welcome friend—the kind words addressed to|This Sabbath school is composed of the scholars | from a niece of his, after I had finished my|@d ran after my sheep, trying to enliven 
gh- themselves—cause their little hearts to swell|of the four day schools, and is quite large. | work. Unfortunately, in my haste tolearn to read | myself; but I trembled much!”—JV. Y. Od- 
one with delight. They have in it one delightful habit, which 1 |1 omitted the preliminary of learning to spell. | server. 
wer Neither is this sharing of their good things |am afraid does not prevail in all the Sabbath |I endeavored to remember the form of every = 
and with others an inert precept in moral regimen.| schools in this country; the scholars commit |word I met with, neglecting to observe its Gdi t : | 
We It fosters a simple form of benevolence, and| their lessons perfectly. And as their lessons | separate letters. This [ have no doubt, greatly Uortal. 
r in helps to extripate those plants of selfishness, | are all from the Bible, they are storing up very | hindered my progress, and indeed, I feel its —=—= 
are, which have a rich growth in the most rich soil} much of this precious book in their minds. This | evils to the present time. With great perse- MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XVI 
but of infancy. Children sometimes see their pa-| is one of the things which make their prayers | verance, I soon learned to read a few chapters | re ° 
rents extending the rights of hospitality to the | so very touching when they become Christians. | in the Bible. The Gospels and Epistles greatly HUMPHREY DAVY. 
sick friend or the sorrowful stranger ; and they | You have seen some specimens of these prayers | delighted me. I remember being very much) g;. Humprey Davy was born in 1778, at 
K. imbibe that class of deeper sympathy, which| which the missionaries took down as they over- | struck in reading the prophet Isaiah, with the Seadeten ta Ghee Meatenh. Wirt 
3 flows forth towards the homeless and the poor.| heard them from the lips of these dear young | beauty and force of the thought and wal ’ : dette tan 
ail- Nor are these lessons of love to their race of| people. They were all full of passages from |For a long time I was accustomed to regard | eldest son ofa Wood-carver. His parents bes- 
ap- little value. The happiness learned from see-|the Bible. He who commits the Bible to me- | the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, as a history of | towed upon him all the advantages of educa- 
hey ing others happy, is better than that which is} mory when young, has one of the richest treas- | Jesus Christ, written after his death; it seemed ‘tion which the locality furnished, but these 
are derived froma solitary acquisition. The pleas-| ures that can be possessed on earth. to agree so exactly with the narrative of the| ; limited. Asa child. } . 
hey ure thus reflected from the smiles of a guest is} One day, the whole Gospel of Luke was | evangelists, and I had no notion of prophecy, | V°T® Very “united. - vee re 
= one of the rudiments of benevolence. recited in the presence of a large congregation | never having heard of such a thing. After I | remarkable for precocity of intellect, though he 


Permit your young children therefore, when-| at Geog Tapa, by a row of boys. The first boy 
Up ever it is proper, to share the warmth of an un-| was called upon, when he stood up, and after 
aol ceremonious hospitility. For this reason, as| “making his bow,” repeated the first chapter; 
Boe well as for others still more important, be stren-| the next boy repeated the second chapter in the 


had been with the tailor rather more than a year, | was thought to possess a fine capacity. He 


I met with the Rev. Mr. McRae, of Oban, who | had a very severe schoolmaster, who used to 
inquired into my case, and having ascertained | 





3 7 } ee 
tice my wish to return to China as a missionary, he | me RE Hd the boys = sa 
—_ uous to secure for them the privileges of a}sime way ; and so they went on to the end of |made known my desire to his estemed friend, | itt e Davy made his appearance in se ool wit! 
in home, The custom so prevalent in our large | the book, All this while the crowded audience | John Henderson, Esq., of Glasgow, who _— his ears plastered over with adhesive plaster ; 
ves ing gents aller & pute hiacieie te gcones laenas was eoneds eameat O06 oak Gecko et inde ie AR ER TEI et ee 
C Ss, € 7 c uk v] eis g 4 v arc v4 e q L ol gs 2, “ . d met » hs 
A families, is frouzht with evils, When ms an| the aged people joa not restrain their joy, |in the house of Mr. ‘McRae, with whom I re. | “to ee ent mortification ;” a pone ag hich 
a arrangement is the result of necessity, it should | and broke out, “ Glory to God, that we lived to | mained for twenty months, learning the elemen- | probably saved him from the cruel infliction 


\ be submitted to, like any other form of adver- | behold such a day.”— Youlh’s Day-Spring | tary branches of a sound education. I deem it | aflerwards. This injudicious mode of correc- 
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tion appears to have given the youth a disgust 
for school training, for, in after life he says, 
“ Learning is naturally true pleasure ; how un- 


fortunate, then, that in most schools it is a 
pain!” 


The death of young Davy’s father, which y 


occurred when the son was in his sixteenth 


year, placed the family in embarrassed circum- | XJ 


stances. Young Davy was bound an apprentice 
to an apothecary of Penzance, but did not 
make improvement in any other branch of his 
professsion but chemistry. When quite a boy 
he had delighted to explore the neighborhood 
of his native town, collecting herbs, sea-weed, 
and minerals. When he first commenced 
chemical experiments, his apparatus was ex- 
ceedingly meagre; in fact it was supplied by 
his own ingenuity, and consisted of phials, 
wine-glasses, tea-cups, tobacco-pipes, and earth- 
en crucibles. He used by rising soon after 
midnight, in the summer time, to find time and 
opportunity for reading and making various 
experiments in his favorite study. 

One evening as young Davy was leaning 
over his mother’s gate, a gentleman named 
Gilbert happened to pass, accompanied by some 
ladies, one of whom observed, “ That is young 
Davy, the boy who loves Chemistry.” This 
conversation caused inquiry, and the result was 
that Mr. Gilbert was particularly struck by the 
youth’s knowledge. He himself was a scien- 
tific man, (subsequently President of the Royal 
Society) and was so pleased with him, that he 
offered him the use of his library, and soon after 
introduced him to Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, who 
had just established a “Pneumatic Institution, 
for investigating the medicinal properties of the 
different gases.” 

Dr. Beddoes was greatly interested in his 
young acquaintance, and being particularly 
struck by an essay, in which the latter had pro- 
pounded an original theory of light and heat, 
offered him the superintendence of his new 
institution, which he accepted. In the house 
of the Docter he received many advantages ; 
his progress was most rapid, and his descoveries 
became the theme of extended praise. In less 
than three years he was offered a situation as 
assistant lecturer on chemistry at the Royal 
Institution, the chair of which had just been 
vacated by Dr. Garnet. 

The discovery which renders Davy’s name 
as dear to humanity as to science, is that of the 
safety-lamp, by which the poor miner is able to 
pursue his dreary occupation in comparative 
safety. The frequent explosions that took place 
in the mines, caused by the pent-up noxious 
vapors and gases, that rendered the introduction 
of a light sometimes fatal to the lives of hund- 
reds, had often attracted the attention and oc- 
cupied the mind of Davy ; and his lamp, which 
he perfected after the most elaborate and care- 
ful experiments, proved eminently successful. 
With a liberality that will ever reflect honor to 
his memory, he refused to protect this discovery 
by a patent, but made it en offering for the pro- 
tection of human life, without seeking to derive 
any personal advantage from it. 

In 1812 he was created a Baronet. To the 
close of his life he continued his scientific 
labors, though often afflicted with ill health; his 
actuating motive always being to advance hu- 
man happiness by increasing human knowledge. 
Sir Humphrey Davy died at Geneva, on the 
29th of May, 1829, leaving society indebted to 
his labors ; and youth of every station benefited 
by his example of industry and disinterested- 
ness. N. W. Be 


—_0—_——_ 

What is fashion? A beautiful envelope for 
mortality, presenting a glittering exterior, the 
appearance of which gives no certain indication 
of the real value of what is contained therein. 











NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To the Yourn’s Companion, who intend to 
commence with the next year, if they will send 
their names and payments previously, shall be 
entitled to the Companion from the time we 
receive their names, to the date of the first 
paper in January next, without charge. 

The Editor is grateful for the many expres- 
sions of approval which he receives from Sub- 
scribers, only a smal] part of which are publish- 
ed. He will endeavor in the coming year, if life 
is preserved, at least to give equal satisfaction. 

Postage on the Companion is now but 
Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Boston— 

10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1000— 

20 cents within 2000—25 cents within 4000. 

Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 

——— 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Northfield, Oct. 18, 1851. 

Friend Willis, Sir,—1 wish you to direct the 
Companion to Northfield, Vt., instead of Wind- 
sor. My children would rather have left their 
bed at Windsor than the Companion. Please 
favor them this week with it—and when I speak 


of the children, I would include myself, for we 
all read its contents. Yours, &c. £.G.B. 
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BEGINNING THE WORLD. 


Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives 
yam 9 all his life for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in the world, 
as it is called. Setting a young man afloat with 
money left him by his relatives, is like tying 
bladders under the arms of one who cannot 
swim; ten chances to one he will lose his blad- 
ders and goto the bottom. Teach him to swim, 
and he will never need the bladders. Give 
your child a sound education, and you have 
done enough for him. See to it that his morals 
are pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole 
nature made subservient to the laws which 
govern men, and you have given what will be 
of more value than the wealth of the Indies. 

To be thrown upon one’s resources is to be 
cast into the very lap of fortune, for our faculties 
then undergo a developement, and display an 
energy, of which they were previously unsus- 
ceptible.—Dr. Arnold 


a en 


THE BEST PASSPORT. 

The last report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society relates the following incident re- 
specting one of its colporteurs in France: 

“While one of our friends at a maket place 
was about to show his books to some people 
who collected around him, he fell in witha 
gendarme.—This policeman, with a frowning 
look and harsh words, bid the colporteur show 
his papers. Our friend opened his knapsack in 
order to get out his authorization. When the 
gendarme saw the Bibles and Testaments, he 
unbent his brow, and patting with much fami- 
liarity the colporteur’s shoulder, said to him, 
‘The Bible, sir, is the best passport; I will 
certainly not prevent you from prosecuting your 
work: I know the Bible—I read and love it; 
it has done me much good: would to God that 
it might be so with all the people around you!” 
The gendarme’s patronage had a good result: 
many people purchased the Scriptures. The 
policeman rejoiced with our friend, as one for 
whom the Word of God is a precious treasure.” 

sececpilacestate 


THE BIBLE SPREADING CONTENTMENT. 


A poor man once siid toa Bible distributer 
who was passing his house, “Come in, for I 
long to see you, and tell you how comfortable 
T am: I’m as happy as a prince.” “ What 








makes you so,” said the distributer. “Why, 
faith in the blessed Bible which you brought 
me,” replied he: “ people come into my house 
and murmur and complain, how bad they are 
off; and I used to say so too, but I can’t now, 
for the Bible shows me that I have thousands 
of mercies to be thankful for. I like to take a 
verse or two and meditate upon them, until, I 
hope, God teaches me something of the mean- 
ing of it; and so I have no time left for com- 
plaining, nor any desire to do so.” 
— 


THE SOLACE OF THE AFFLICTED. 


An aged female, in speaking of her husband, 
who was a violent opposer of religion, once said 
to a person who was engaged in distributing 
the Scriptures :—“ He has done every thing in 
his power to keep me from the house of God ; 
he has locked up my best clothes for weeks 
together, and has treated me in the most cruel 
manner; but I beg the Lord to show him his 
error, and to turn his heart. What should I do 
without my Bible? It is all my comfort. I 
lay it by my side when [ am at work, I generally 
find some sweet word to meditate upon through- 
out the day, and in the night, when I awake, 
some sweet promise comes into my mind; so 
that I bless God that I am carried safely through 
all my difficulties.” 

——@———_ 


A FRENCH WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


Madame D. had a magnificent cat; Monsieur 
C. amused himself one day by killing it, for 
want of something else to shoot. Madame D. 
caused to be set in her own house, and in the 
houses of her friends, all sorts of niouse-traps ; 
and when three or four hundred mice were 
caught, she had them put into a box, which was 
forwarded to Madame de C. at her country- 
house. The lady eagerly opened the box her- 
self, expecting to find in it some new modes, 
the mice jumped out and presently filled the 
house, while at the bottom ofthe box was found 
a note directed to Madame de C. “ Madame, 
your husband has killed my cat: Isend you 
my mice.” 

—_——@~——— 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


In St. Philip's Chapel, Winchester, are 
ancient stall seats, affixed to the wall of the 
ante-chapel. These have their seats so fixed 
upon hinges that those who sit on them can 
only maintain their position by balancing them- 


‘selves with care, and resting their elbows on 


the seat-arms; so that if the monks who uses 
them droped asleep during divine service, the 
seat came forward and pitched them headlong 
on the floor; nay, if they only dozed and nod- 
ded the least in the world, the hard oaken seat 
claped against the old oaken back, and made 
noise enough to attract the attention of the 
whole audience. Nothing was ever more 
cleverly contrived to keep people awake in 
church, 
— 


A GOOD ARGUMENT. 


Rev. William Jay, in a sermon before a Mis- 
sionary Society in London, stated that when 
young, having doubts whether the time had 
come for the evangelization of the world, he 
called to converse on the subject with John 
Newton, and mentioned to him the obstacles to 
the extention of the Gospel which oppressed 
his mind. When he had ceased, the venerable 
clergyman, looking at him, said, “ My brother, 
T have never doubted the power of God to con- 
vert the heathen world since he converted me.” 

—>—_ . 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


On Saturday evening, says the Buffalo Ex- 
press, between 7 and 8 o'clock, a little boy 
about 5 years old, was discovered by a cabman 
sitting on the sill outside the window of the 
third story of the City Hotel. It appears that 
the parents had left him in the room asleep— 
when he awoke he went to the window, sup- 
posing himself to be on the first floor, and 
wishing to get out, broke a pane of glass and 
then got out, but he was unable to return. In 
this perilous situation he was discovered by the 
cabman, who instantly proceeded to his relief, 
in time to save the little fellow from: probable 
death. 


———__—_. 

Remarx.—There is no man, let him be as 
wise as he may, who knows what circumstances 
are calculated to make him really happy. 





AN IMPORTANT SECRET. 


He that has founda way to keepa child’s 
spirit easy, active, free, and yet, at the same 
time, to restrain him from many things he has 
a mind to do, and to draw him to things that are 
uneasy to him; he, I say, who knows how to 
reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in 
my _ got the true secret of education— 

cke. 





o——$—$_—— 

A dandy, with a cigar in his mouth, en- 
tered a menageria, when the proprietor request- 
ed him to take the weed from his mouth lest he 
should learn the other monkeys bad habits. 








Pociry. 


= —— 


MY OWN HUMBLE HOME. 


Tis a sacred spot,—there’s a charm in the 
name, 
A spell that is breath’d in its magical tone ; 
For my heart is still there, and nothing can 
claim, 
Such love, such respect, as my own humble 
home. 








—— Rough humble its rcof, and tho’ meanly 
clad, 
There’s a true heart beats for me, and for me 
alone, 
And a smile that awaits me, that cheers me 
when sad, 
And lights up the hearth of my own humble 
home. 


The — of the great ones may dazzle with 
ight. 
The drunkard may revel, the thoughtless 
may roam, 
I envy them not, for there’s no such delight 
To me, as the joys of my own hunble home. 


There’s a mansion of rest,—a pluce in the sky, 
Which the pilgrim on earth may claim as his 


own, 
aie 7 hope, with my friends, to mect when 
ie 
And forever be happy in Heaven—our home. 
——_ 


A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 
I 

I hear a shout of merriment, 
A laughing boy I see ; 

Two little feet the carpet press, 
And bring the child to me. 

Two little arms are round my neck, 
Two feet upon my knee ; 

How fall the kisses on my cheek ! 
How sweet they are to me! 

i. ° 

That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child I see; 

No little arms are round my neck, 
Nor feet upon my knee. 

No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me ; 

Dear Lorp, how could I give him up, 
To any but to thee! A. D. F.R. 

~~. 


AN EPITAPH FOR AN INFANT, 


Beneath this stone, in soft repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride, 
A flower that scarce had waked to life 
And light and beauty, ere it died; 
God, in his wisdom, has recalled 
The precious boon His love had given, 
And though the casket moulders here, 
The gem is sparkling now in Heaven. 
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